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FIELD mCIlCA: kV APPRAISAL OF OSE BSW PROGRAM 



Purpose of Stud y - ..^,v^- ..-.^^^ 

Field practice la an Integral xomponent of social work education. StudA|hts 
are eager, though often apprehensive, to begin field Instruction and, thereby, 
social work practice. It is the first opportunity for many to apply classroom 
knowledge to the 'real' world of practice. They often consider their practlca 
experiences to be the moat important and meaningful experience of their educa- 
tion. 1 t is^ 4 crl tical period in the emergence of a prof eaaipnal identic 

J ?t^^ exRerienccs; 1^ 

invaluable^aid. in^^assessing^^^ 



^jlws^^ a mo^dftl of f ieldlina^ 

t ion and assess selected goals of the. model^ (2) examine selected agency indi- 
cators of practlca satisfaction^ (3) determine the extent of integration between 
f^l4 practlca 1^ 

the social work curriculum, as reflected by required social work courses, in 



preparing students for their first social work position, and^^X^ 



role of field practlca satisfaction as it relates to retention of BSW students 

and recent graduates. 

Study Sample and Data Collection Method 

^^^The^s tudy^samp le con s is ted o f ^107 juniors and senior s ^ma jbrlng in soc la 1 " 
work aind 177 B$W graduates for the years 1977 to 1980 from' one social work 
program. During the spring semester 1980 , all 107 upper level undergraduate ^ 
students were given a questionnaire to complete. A total of 86 questionnaires 
were returned Jc or j^n^^M return ra te.^ . 
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A inodified version of the study questionnaire was then mailed to each BSW 
graduate from 1977 to 1980 to provide comparative data with the current student 
^ sampleV^Two^Q lloW- up^m 

X; total of 101 questionnaires were- returned for a 57 -percent response jra^te^ ~ 
Study Instruments , 

Tjhe 13 page questionnaires, designed from prior research, Included questions 
abpv t "( 1) s^upon ^gradua t Ion , < 2 ) program jsatl sf action , X 3 ) extent IT 

of satisfaction with social work course preparation^ Including practlca , for 
their first social work position, (4) demographic and academic Information, 
(5) and practice experiences including level of responsibility of agency assign- 
ments, significance of agency assignments, satisfaction with placement for' 
learning needs, frequency of superviaory conferences, and extent of effective 



integration of -practi social wprk courses. This latt«^^ 

was based in part on the work of Rothman and Jones^. 
Description of Field Practicum Instruction Model 

The College of Social: Work at the University jpf X 
instruction through seiyen Teaching~Learning-Centerr ( s). ::Each Center is : 
' made upr^ "o f ^a^cons ^ 11^^ 

The word cen te r r ef e tsr^no t to a ii)u lid inenor^to^T:ap e c 1 f 1 1 "^lo ca tion bu t ' r a ther " 



to a concept which provides for an integration of multiple learning experiences 
within the framework of broad ly->grouped agency systems and services. The 



used with undergraduate students in 1974. Undergraduate students have utilized 
ptlmairlly t^^ Affairs, Criminal a 

and Children, Health Systems I (Mental Health) and Health Systems II (Medical) 
Teachlng-Learnihg-Centers. 
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- ;Each TLC la directed by full-time, tenure-track-facult^ coordinate 
each field practlcura unit to meet the needa of a diverse aoclal work professional 

rcommun ityr;and w t o:^ 1 1 w^^^ 

con^ljSta-pr four^^ducational components:^ agency as 

nars, Individual conferences with students, and related learning activities. 
^^^^^g"^uate students complete two practAca for 16 v'lredlt hours which Includes 
~??P ?9!"F* are::generally;:expe^ 
to choose two different TLCs, 

TLC Directors are typically responsible for 12 graduate and eight under- 
graduate students. Teaching assistants, assigned to each Center, assist the 
Director In further Individualizing the educational process for undergraduate 
students. Teaching assistants, most of whom are second year graduate students 
with a -special Interest In social work education, are carefully chosen, receive^ 
a nominal stipend , and corople te a number of courses in social work education. 
TA's meet with undergraduate practlcum students at least every other week, read 
weekly logSf participate In and provide leadership at seminars, and are Involved 
4n agency^ midterm and -final conferences -with the Dl^^ 
-T^^he college utiH 
reaUz^|ition-of-7Common-obj active s^^ 



been developed for each Center and address the knowledge and skills specific to 
the practice focus of the particular TLC. The first practlcum Is often obser-* 
yatlon al a nd descriptive with emphaals on basic knowledge and skills relating ^ 



to the community and Its resources, the agency within the community social 
service structure and appropriate tasks in the agency consistent with student 
readiness. The second practlcum emphasizes analytical learning and advanced 
practice opportunities. 
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7 |. A^major goal of this curriculum is to prepare undergraduate ^^^^^^ as 
generalist spcia^l workers. Assignment to the Centers' is intended to provide 

:£gjtud€[^ntar^f^^ 
enable^^ 

Students! assessments tlien should not. « in differential response in relation 
to i'ssignment to different Centers nor by first or second placements for the 
study variable sr level-or re sponsibi^^^^ 

with other social work courses^ significance of agency assignments, satisfaction 
of agency placements for learning needs, and frequency of supervisory conferencea, 
Chi-square analyses were utilized to test for differences among the four Centers 
for both first and second placements for each study variable. No sisnificant 
differences were found. Assignment to the different Centers then did not result 



in respondents reporting different « or different levels of satisfac- 

tion. Further analysies were conducted without regard to TLC assignment of 
:8tudents^ ■ -.^.^-^'^v" '.Vv 
S tttdy Samp le ^ '-'^ 

; female, mutate residents and 22. ^~ 

yeax^s^ot age at-^tirae of- graduation* 
^s ihg 1 e £and7:44J.pe rcen t ^ w e r e im^ 



; were single. The demographic characteristics of the 187 subjects were, there- 
fore, fairly homogeneous between current students and graduates except for age 
.^£pro d i f f ewnce s and ^^^m jBtatua change ^. Na tional demographlc^a ta : 

on baccalaureate students in social work indicate that the study sample is 
rcomparab thoMgh the percentage of inl^ than found in the i 

current BSV student population .3. As a result of these demographic findings, 
the study results may have limited generalizabl 11 ty to some other undergraduate 
social work programs. 



student Appraisal of Agency Placement 

This section addreases student perceptions of their (1) level of respon- 
sibility iii the:::agencyv (2) algnlflcaiice of agiency^^^^ 
for learning need s , and (4 ) frequency' of supervi aory se ssions . 

/The first question ask.f,d: "What was your. l«iyel of responsibility in your 
practicum agency that raoat clearly described your usual situation?" Four 
"responses were j)ossible: 3^ I(l)-Vspec^ic taska^^^^ 

closely," (2) "specific tasks described and agreed upon, but I workled] pretty 
much on my own," (3) "within broad policy outlines, I plan I ned] and carrlied] 
out my own assignments, and (4) "I [was] completely free and (hadl little or no 
limitations.^ The findings are presented in Table 1. 
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Table, i. Level of Responsibility* by Placement for Current Students and Graduates 


7.:,':;. t«vel of 


First Placement : 

■ rr;"- ■■( N » 147) 


Second Placement 


' ■■'".."Totals .-. ■,■ 


Assigned in detail 
: #nd moni torad closely 






: : ■ V • y 


Tasks described but 
worked on own 


- 56 V - . 






Planned an'd carried 
- out own assignment 








Free with little o,r 
no limitations 


.7. - y:.: _ 


.,\ ; .9,-" :;\../ 




■■"/Totals 


lOOZ , 


100% 


,101^* ' 


* Rounding error 









■■■■ 
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- - "Most students (53%) worked their own after specific tasks 
by the agency Instructor and agreed upon. Twenty- two percent planned and carried 

*"*^W"t8 within broad policy putllnea. Few studente (8%) were 
completely free with little or no limitations/ Level of responsibl 11 ty^^^^^ 

first and second placewents, suggesting that students were given greater 
freedom and more responsibility to carry out assignments. 



e^e second^^uea tion a ske^ ctSr^lMiHind ica te the Ign if icance o f -their 



agency assignments. Four responses were possible: (1) "Extremely Important to 
me and to the [clients] with [whom] I work[ed]", (2) ''Very important to me In 
terms of my own interest and growth, but not too significant In Its overall Im- 
pact, " (3) Not very Interesting to me or significant to my training , but very 
necessary (or Important) for the agency and Its clientele,'' and (4) "Nose of my 
assignments were 'busy work' , not very useful to me or to anyone"?. Table;? 
presents finillngs of significance of agency assignment by placement for study 
.subjects."- 
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Table 2. Significance of Agency Assignments by Placement for Current Students 
'and' Graduates- 



Significance of 
lAgency . A ssl gnmen t 



First Placement 

■ (N - 1470 . 



Second Placement 
(N » 133.) . 



Totals 

.(N - 280) 
% 



Important to student 
and clients 

"Important to student 
but not significant 
In overall Impact 

Mot Important to 
student but Imp' t for 
agency and cllente le 

No t u se f u 1 to s tuden t > 
agency or clients 



46. 



39 



60 



22 



53 



31 



10 , 



Totals 



100% 



100% 



100% 



Most students thought their agency assignments yerie for their growth and 
development (84%). Many believed that their assignments were ImporUnt to the 
clients with yhora they worked (53%) and this was especially evident for students 



"econd placement ( 60%) .Only two students reported tha t both p lacements 
were not Interesting or significant or useful (responses 3 and 4). 

The third question asked students to Indicate If agency placements had 
been satisfactory .for their learning needs. ^ The findings are reported In 



Table 3. Most students thought their placements were satisfactory or very 
satisfactory for their learning needs (75%). There was also a marked Increase 
In level of satisfaction from first to second placements for those reporting 
very satisfied. Only seven students Indicated that both placements were so-so 
or unsatisfactory. ■ ^ 
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Table 3. Agency PUcement Satisfaction for Current Students and Graduates 







: .., - .:. .... 1 7^ 


, ,S. ■ . ■. .; ,7. 
... ., ..: .. .. ■-.^77, :.. 7.,;,. 


oatlSIACtlOn 


■ " ■ ' r — : 
First Placement 


Second P lacetne.nt . 
" 133; 


.:T0ta.i's- ^.,^^y,;,.L..:-t::..-,..:y. 

(N. « 280) 










V - - 7ery Satisfactory 


7 42;-;;;: ''z'-'r: 






Satisfactory 






26'.. ■ ' ■ ' . 


5o-So / 




11. 




Unsatisfactory 








Very Onsatisfactpry ' 








■ ; ^.i-Totais 








* Rounding error. 

Q - - ■- ■ 










was compared to satisfaction for 


learning needs for first and second field practical there was 


a very high 



correction hetween them for a U subjects, Flr^t practicum (gamma « . 85) 

\and second practicuro (gama^ >92) indicated that signif icance ^l^gency as^ _ 

ments correlated positively with aatisfaction as reported by respondents (Table 4). 
Level of responsibility was not significantly related to significance of agency ^ 
assighraents- or level of s^ : 
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Table 4y Relationship Between Slgnlfica^^^^^ of Agency Asaignment and Sattsfactipn 
.\^'^ for; learning , Need a^^^/ ^" ..^ :.. ^. i> \ , '.■ . 



Sj4nif icanc^ of r \ "\ Satisfaction for Learning Needa 

Agency Aaaignm^nt Firs t Placement ^ Second Placement ^ 

^ ; • \ Satisfied^ ^ Not Satisfied Satisfleid Not Satisfied 

r \ (M-105) \ , (N-42) (N'HOe) (N-27) 



Important to btudent 
and clients \^ 63 

Important to student 

but not significant 

in overall impact 38 

Not imp' t to student 
bu t imp ' t f or agency 
and clientele 4 



20 



Not uaefuU to student, 
agency PK clients^ ! ' 0 



/ A 



12 



78 



26 



• . • 0 . 



13 



(X? 56.6, p toOOOl) (x2 - 85.8, p .00001) 

pre^sentiacLlni^ 
jrtuitet^^^^ 



Tdisturbihg finding. Many Vt^ (33X) ^iaa only'h^ 

and this was especially evident for first placements (41%) . The most frequent 
number of supervisory conferences during the second placement was once a week 



(^2%). Frequency of conferences was not related to satisfaction for learning 



needs. 
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Table 5, Frequency of Superviapry Conferences 



Frequency of 
-Conference a 



Fir at Placement 

(N . ,147) V 



Second Placement 
• (N - 133) 

J. ■ . : ■> 



Totala 

(N - 280) 



Never 



Ones a month. 



Evisry two weeks 



Once a week 



Each day In agency 



2 
41 
24 
23 
10 



2 
23 
30 
32 
14 



Totala 



100% 



xoyv 



26 
27 
12 



100% 



Integration Betwaen Practlca and Social Work Courses 

A^naother'-questipn add between the field practicum 

and the social work program. Specif icaUy/ subjects were asked: "In your 
opinion, what wa 9 the extent of effective integration of your practicura, 



(a^ancy, s«minar«, conferences , re la ted learning activities) wt th other social 



work^cpurse s 7^~3"Fou^^^^ 

effort was made to integrate other social work course Knowledge into practicum 
and it waa reinforced very well; (2) Some ef forta were made to integrate oth<ir 



aocrial work courae knowledge^ but without too mucli aucceaa; (3) No consiatent 
effort appeared to be made to integrate other aocial work cpuraeknowXedg 
but there waa no aerioua conflict; and (4) practicum and other social work 
courae knowledge were of ten contradictory with resulting confusion and 
■conflict.® , ■ ■■; ;-r--; , - - - - • 
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Table 6. Integration of Practlcum wltli Other Social Work Courses for Current 
Students and Graduates 



"Extent "of 
Integration 




First Placement 

(N 148) 



Second Placement 
(N - 133) 

..... ., v_ . 



Totals 
(N - 281) 



Every effort 

Some effort 

No con 8 Is ten t e f f o r t 

Class & field 
contradictory 



48 
17 



46 
35 
16 



Total 



1007. 



101%* 



101%* 



*; Round Ittg e rror s . 



As Table 6 Indicates, almost half (48%) believed that the field practlcum 
had successfully Integrated other social work course knowledge. However, 35 
percent thought that somr ^efforts were made but without too much success, and 16 
percent noted that no consistent efforts were made. Further analyses showed 
that^f Jthe 

that|^.^^^^ one practlcum^ successf uL: i between field 



no conslsteni effort was made^ o^r that class and field were contradictory. 
Nevertheless; these findings emphasize the need for all phases of practica to be 
clearly^focused on integrating kn^^^^^ 
work courses. 

Social Work Curriculum -^v.:.. ■-^^'-.\_:.[::r.::' 

The social work curriculum^ as reflected by the required social work 
ccmrses I 1^ examined to de terrtiw co«^ 

for their first social work position. Studentji rated each course on a scale 
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from (0)/^ none to (4) greatly regarding extent of course preparation for first 
social work position (see Table 7) • 



TabljS ?• Extent of Preparation for First Social Work Position by Required 

-■^■-•='== -Socla-l^ Work '.Courses-^' ■•---^^----^--r-------;"--- ,_..-u.^ 



Required Course 



' Interventlve Nethoda In 

■ :SoclU Work^^^^ 



Social Work Research 

The ~S b ci a 1~Wq rk P r o f e as 1 6ri 
and Social Welfare (for 



BSW Graduates 



Current S tudents 









■ : -:n , 


X 


RANK 




X 


RANK 1 , 


- Educatlonjtl 


Practlcum 




99 


3.53 




V 40 


3.48 










93 


3.22 


...:2 


71 


3.58 


.:;;-^i:;' 


Educational 


Practlcum 




99 


3.16 


^3:'' - 


54 


3.44 





95 2.71 5 
97 2.34 6 



73 2.33 



47 2.94 



transf era of Junior rank) 


23 


2.22 


7 


22 


2.55 


6 


Introduction to Social Services 


80 


2.03 


8 


72 


2.47 


7 


Senior Seminar ' ^ ' 


98 


1.95 


9 


35 


2.06 


11 


Social Welfare Policy 


97 


1.87 


10 


60 - 


2.20 


10 


Development of Social Welfare 


82 


1.71 


11 


70 


2.27 


9 



The educational practlcum coursesi not surprisingly^ contributed extensively 
to prep^arlng students for their first social work position. While the course 
- "Perspectlres on Human Behavior and the Social Environment" was anticipated to ■ 
be Important to professional development^ It was not exjpected to rank first for 
.current students and second for BSW graduates, A tentative analysis suggests^ 
that this course provides Information highly relevant to practice. V 



with few exceptions, the ranking of social work courses Is directly 
related to students' perception of practice r<»aevance. While Ideally all 
required social work courses should contribute to the development of practice 
competency, students rated certain courses so low that It Is Incumbent on faculty 
to review these courses to determine If they are effectively contributing to 
students' developmimt and are meeting curriculum objectives. 
Practlca Satisfaction and Retention In Social Work 

the fifth objective of this study was to ascertain the relationship be- 
tween selected variables related to field practlca satisfaction and retention 
In social work. Both study samples were divided Into career choice categories 

M social work practice, 2) graduate education In social work, and 3) out 
of social wqrk. In response to the query: "What are your plans Immediately upon 
graduation?" (for current students) or "What did you do upon graduation?" (for 
BSW graduates). „ 3.. , 

Most current students planned to practice social work upon graduation (51%), 

19 percent planned to attend graduate school In social work, while a surprising 
27 Rercent planned to leave the profession Immediately upon graduation. For the 
graduate sample , 42 percent actually entered social work practice upon graduation, 

20 percent attended graduate school In social work, and 39 percent left the field 



of social work. The primary reason given for leaving the field of social work 



this sample was the Inability to find a social work job 
Separate and combined chl-square analyses were conducted for both current 
students and graduates by career status on each of the previously described field 
practice satisfaction variables. No significant differences were found for any 
of the variables for either study sample separately or when combined. It would 
appear, from the responses of this study sample, that self-reported perceptions 
of field practlca satisfaction have little. If any, relationship to retention in 
social work. 
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- Placttstlon ; ■ 

.,A no del of field Instruction was briefly presented. This model, utilizing 
the orgaialz Ing f ramework o f teaching- learning- center s i ha s provl dedr unique ~ " 
learning experiences since 1970 for graduate students and since 1974 for f 
undergraduate students. The opportunity to complete two practice has enriched 
students Immeasurably. They have continued to develop thelr^know ledge and under- 
standing of Wselected social problems and populatlons-at-rlsk. Service delivery 
systems have; been critically examined and related to policy formulation and 
deve,lopment ^nd to actual service programs for Individuals, families, groups, 
and communities. Students gain valuable social work practice experience as they 

^*^*f°P 5*^^^^ *PP'^?P'^^*'* "^^^^^^^ the probUm- solvit 

examine thei r values a n^^^^^^^ 

- » J*"**: P*F^® * * ? ^ ^ » ■uch !>i^pke r , adyoca te , pu tr ea ch 

worker, and caregiver. 

Assignment to two different agencies In two different teachlng-learnlng- 
centers affords students the opportunity to generalize the viability of their 
social work practice knowledge and application to all settings with appropriate 
modifications for a particular setting. Seminars are a major forum for the 
dynamic Interplay and exchange of" Ideas, belief s, feelings, and attitudes as 
students share and examine policy, programs, and services within the context 
of a voluntary and public social welfare^ delivery system operating at the city, 
countyy^ 8 tate> and national levels of government, 

The model, as briefly described. Is viable and is adaptable to the future 
needs and directions of the social work prof esslon and the College of Social 
Uork. The rationale, conceptualization, and development of the model has been 
preMnted^'elsewhex^e^'^ . .'.^r "".^/.''v' 
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Th« •«cond objective e:^amlned selected agency and p 
of practice satisfaction. Significance of agency assignment was found to be 
5poai tlvely 'Ncorrelated'wl til «a^^ 
reportad : satis fact Ion with their agency placements. Those students, however, 
who belleyad their placements were not useful to th#«.mse Ives, the agency, or 
clients, were,, without exception, not satisfied with their agency placements. 

^^"^^"^ should not be surprising; students understand how Important agencyr 
assignments are to their professional development. To not have a meaningful 
experience Is to be cheated out of a necessary Ingredient In one's education. V 
The necessity for continued monitoring of agencies and agency field Instructors 
Is essential. Student evaluations of their agency experience at the end of 

»*?^tet Me^ e eded,^^U 
and teaching assistant and director throughout the seraester. T 

The findings also suggest that students In their first placements believe 
that while their assignments are Important to their own growth, those' assignments 

short; of being important to clients. For the first placement, and to a 
l«88«r extent for the second agency placement^ students need to have more chal^ 
ri«ngjng^>nd significant learnlni^ opportunities , tha t is , Hi sslgnraents tha t are 
impbf tant-tb cllen^^^ 

gestiott cannot beSs^ti lied here. Suffice it is to say that student readiness 
is i!»ne critical dimension which is dependent on prior academic preparation and 
on such factors as age, ma turlty,-and^ U^^^ 

the beginning undergraduate professional-in-process includes willingness to 
provide a care f u lly sequenced p Ian- of learning opportunitle s consistent with 
• tu,d#nt readineirand willingness to be challenged toward personal and pro- 

bt conttaiitlx monitored. 
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The third objective was to determine the extent df^^^^i^ between 
practica and other required aocial work courses. One question, global in 
nature, addressed this issue. The findings, descriptive of one program, must be / 
viewed with caution. Further instrument development and larger samples are needed. 
While almost half of the respondents (46%) thought integration was successfully 
achieved between practicum and other socfal work courses, another 35% thought 
that only some effort was made, and still others believed that integration had 
not occurred successfully. Only 11 students Vindicated that for both practica no 
consistent; effort was made or that class and field were contradictory. Contfnued 
ef foji^t' must be directed to the process of integrating practica with other social 

:.Wrk;---C6urses.^-:^-f .^V'-y- :;^;v.;^-V-\-;--::r- ;-:'^' ... , 

The^^ur th^ b J e c tl ver^a s ersis eii the >dci a V^ox^ 



preparing students for social work practice. The findings support the commonly 
'held belief that field practica and social work practice coarses are roost 
directly relevant to prepa for social work practice positions. The course. 

Human Behavior and the Social Environment, provides a theoretl ca 1 basis f or 
practice and hence is considered especially relevant for practice. Courses ranked 



at the bottom should be reexamined to determine if they can be made more^relevant 



^cyc^j|tud 

Field practica experience is a significant portion of the baccalaureate 
curriculum in social work education about which subjects in this study have a 



variety of perceptions. It is also apparent from the findings of this study, 
however, that there is little relationship between field practica satisfaction, 
as defined, and retention in social work. The data presented in this study 
is consistent with additional data obtained from these study s^^^ re- 
ported previously in terms of other educational characteristics within social 
work undergraduate education. ^0 
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: The most obvioua implication of these findings^ in terms of retention in 
social work^ concerns the reali ty of the marketplace to" which BSW graduates^^^^^^^^ 
exposed immediately upon graduation. ^ I there are nc jobs available, a graduate 
cannot rema in in socia 1 work and be emp loyed , no ma t ter how sa t i sf i^xj^ a gradua te 
is with his/her field- practice experience/ X 

The significant association between significance of agency assignments 
and practice satisfaction for each field practicum placement deserves further 
exploration in terms of differences between agencies and nature of duties. 
Additional questions concerning the question of retention, particularly among 
current students who plan to leave social work upon graduation, remain to be 
explored an^^ 
^^..^I t^i s c lear.4 



Is. an Importa^ More research :on ^ 

this topic is needed in order to have an empirical base for making modifica- 
tions in social work curricula to maximize the retention of social workers in 

the ^ield.;^ -V--^^^ ,1/;.-... : :^ - ■ 
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